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REPORT FOR 1911, 


Members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society have once more 
ced in their hands the yearly Transactions of the Society ; 
and the Council, in recording their sincere thanks to Dr, Crnigie 
god Mr. Alexander, desire to draw attention to the very 
high quality of the two papers delivered by these two scholars, 
and to the stimulating effect which the reading of these p: apers 
should produce on all those interested in dialect study and eager 
* pursue research along such lines. As in past years, the 
Council of the Society have adopted the policy of inviting 
scturers to take a broad view of the aims of the Society and 
9 direct attention to the larger questions of linguistic study. 
Sothing will be easier than for the members of the Society to 
gply the general principles laid down by Dr. Craigie and Mr. 
lexander to the more specialised field of research in which 
may be interested. What Dr. Craigie writes concerning 
Success which has attended the efforts of enthusiasts to 
‘We an interest in the once décaying languages of Friesland 
a Norway applies none the less forcibly to the would-be 
Ms of members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society to stimulate 
est in the dialect of the district in which they live. 
a” the guiding principles of place-name study, clearly 
_iorously indicated by Mr, Alexander in his survey of 
F - Place-names as a whole, must at the same time be the 
‘ thle of those whose wish is to investigate the 

es of any particular district ol Yorkshire, 
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Members of the Vorkshite Dialect Society wilt Fen ete 
that they have fulfilled but a very small portion of thejp obliga 
tions by their attendance at the half-yeatly meetings g¢ the 
Society, or by their diligent perusal of the Transactions. The 
chief obligation of membership is the unwearied Prosecution af 
dialect research and the assiduous fostering of dialect Speech 
in any particular district. In the furtherance of this work 
Dr. Craigie’s paper should have the rousing effect of 4 buple. 
call. By means of well-chosen illustrations, he has showy how 
efiective the work of reviving dialects may be, and how great 
may be the success which attends such work. We would, jn 
particular, draw the attention of our readers to the invitation 
which he gives to us to collect and publish a volume of extracts 
from the works of Yorkshire dialect writers in verse and Prose, 
The value of such a volume in stimulating the growth of diale 
literature wouJd be very great, and no one who is acquainte¢ 
with the dialect literature which has appeared in Yorkshire 
during the last century can doubt that there is abundance 
material from which extracts could be chosen to form 
representative and interesting anthology. In the furtherance 
of this scheme, it is the intention of the Council to publish, ¢ 
an appendix to their future Transactions, a few specimen 
of Yorkshire dialect literature which seem to them of speci 
value, and also to give a list of the dialect writings which hav 
appeared within the year. The Editorial Secretary will ve 
gratefully acknowledge the receipt of such publications, or an 
information which will enable him to make his list as comple 
as possible. It is also hoped that the friends of the Society 
will be sufficient to begin at once the work of collecting book 
and pamphlets in the Yorkshire dialects, so that in course of tim 
a valuable and comprehensive library of dialect literature 
be in the possession of the Society. Such a library could 
housed in some central and convenient building, either 
Bradford, Ieeds, or Sheffield, and be placed at the service of 


members of the Society. Subseriptions towards the pute! 


b) 


ists dialect works will be gratefully received by the Honorary 
Treasures 
ther Geld of active enterprise in whi 

Society at¢ cordially mvited holt othe cotati tn 
jon ol records of dialect speech from afl parts of Yorkshire. 
The invention of the Pathegraph and of other forms of “ talking- 
auhines” has brought this important work within the range 
i woh a Sockety a8 ours The “ taiking-machine ” has proved 
ol inestimable use im the teaching of foreign languages: and 
4 wide held of service lies before it in the department of dialect 

ach, The process of collecting records is quite simple, and 
the talking-muchine te only a more highly elaborated form of 


the ordinary gramophone, The diskect epeaker tecites of speaks 
into the tube of the machine and the record is made upon 


wax plates; the tepeordection of the speech 
be the exact form im which it wae Geet delrvwred! o thus secured, 
WWE mot come of cur members present the Socety with such o 
tiiking-mechine and with o saficient camber of plates to obtain 
| mconds of the move ealieet forme of Vorksbore dulect speech ? 
The, at some forthcoming meeting of the Socwty, the reco's 
@ the various speeches of recitations cowl! be reproduced ool 
s ot podets of diMervemce between the diakets of the Craven, 
Miveleed, Hoblermess, of Hallamehine districts coal) be cecog- 
Mel cmd scientifically examined. The Scciety draw its 


ee 
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the ‘“ Cambridge Manuals of Literature and Science,” and its 
price is one shilling. ‘The volume should be in the hands of ever. 
member of the Society; for in clear and simple language " 
traces the history of the great Euglish dialects fromm their 
earliest literary records onwards, and at the same time indicates 
the chief literary works written in each of them. In the con. 
cluding chapter Professor Skeat gives a number of interesting 
specimens of modern dialect English in verse and prose, 


F. W. MOORMAN, 
Editorial Secretary of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, 


The Council desire to call the attention of the members to 
a new book by Dr. Moorman:—‘The Place-Names of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire,” being Vol. XVIII of the Thoresby 
Society’s Transactions. To be obtained from the Treasure 
G. D. Lumb, 63 Albion Street, Leeds: Price, 10/6. 
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T DIALECTS. 
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W. A. CRAIGIE, MA, 1p 


pEAD TO THE YORKSHIRE prarecy SOCIETY 


. Annual Meeting, held at the Sheffiela University, October 284), I9Ir 
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The proper work, of a County Dialect Society is no doubt 
carther, as far as possible, the study of the local dialect, and 
a nh deal could be done in this way without ever looking out- 
side the poundaries of the district pact it covers. It is certain, 
however, that the moe of such a Scle oy, will gain in fulness 
and value by an occasion! look outside its borders, and [ con- 
ceive that it is in recognition of this fact that at your annual 
andl intermediate AES morn are accustomed to listen to 
pers which touch on wider issues than Yorkshire dialect, 
The subject I have chosen for this occasion is one of a very 
general nature, but one which admits of being illustrated by 
special examples of an interesting kind; and, as I hope to show, 
itis one that may in some respects give valuable suggestions for 
the future work of the Society. 
When we think of the history of languages, it is commonly 
their growth, their development, their expansion, that come 
most prominently before our minds ; we are less apt to remember 
that in the case of many languages we have also to consider 
the process of contraction, of decay, of final disuse, and 
disappearance. ‘The spread of one language is almost inevitably 
‘companied by the shrinking and decline of at least one other, 
Sometimes of many others. Dialects also have their vicissitudes, 
the process is seldom quite the same in the two cases. One 
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ee ee ee ry cither because ; 
language usually gives way to anothe USe of CONG Hog 
Other 
practical grounds ; in many cases the two causes prohay 


or because it fails in some way to cope with the of 
dy Act 
ared, Under 
the strong military and civil organisation of Rome, but it is 
Wh y 
have stood out against the strength and euphony of the 7 


tongue. The Britons of the fifth and the following cent 


in common. Many languages decayed and disappe 


certain that some of them at least could not by their ¢ Lerit 


“atin 
rj es 
f the 


but i¢ 
is possible that their language would not have disappeareq sf 


rapidly from most of England, and a considerable part of Scot 
land, if it had been a simpler tongue to learn. Where a simple 


found themselves unable to resist the victorious advance 6 
three Germanic tribes—the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes ; 


and a complicated language come into real competition with 
each other, the result can be readily foreseen: if q modern 
illustration is desired, an excellent one can be found by taking 
English on the one hand and Welsh or Gaelic on the other, 
The mutation of initial consonants in the Celtic languages is 
in itself sufficient to prevent the outsider from readily Catching 
the forms of words, and places these tongues at an immense 
disadvantage. In Gaelic, again, it is almost impossible to 
answer the simplest question without knowing the conjugation 
of most of the irregular verbs. It is obvious that such features 
must form a great handicap for any language in competition 
with a simpler one, and that they will amply account for the 
one language receding before the other. 

With dialects the case is somewhat different, as they 
seldom exposed to much direct encroachment from each other, 
The growth of dialects in the modern languages is a remarkable 
phenomenon, and there are some obscure questions connected 
with it, especially the reasons why a dialect should extend over 
a particular area and then, often very suddenly, pass into 0 
of quite a different character. It is clear, however, that one 
the main reasons for the breaking up of a language i 
dialects is the lack of a common standard, which can only 
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lied by constant intercommunication, 
1 ¥ 
supP 


or by an extensive 
ture which is familiar to most member 
: ure 

litera 


iS) of the community, 
} j is i L Iceland where both 
root of this is that 11 , 

[he P 


“ons existed in a high degree, the language h 
Bc dialects, and any local differences whic 
Tp LALO 


of these con- 
as never broken 


h exist are of a 

inor character. When dialects, however, have arisen in 
> mil 

very ml 


ge, they usually present great stability in the area over 

+ die ‘ extend, and their mutual influence is commonly 
eh ce Palo because the speakers of one dialect are 
ae ie eerie see any merit in that of their neighbours, 
a a uently are inclined to scoff at any variation from 
peas ee of speech. Dialects are thus seldom dangerous 
ee but they have a common enemy, the standard 
mt hee country, which has grown out of one or more of 
ieete a re this eeaica form of speech is read, the 
er Ar Sete in school, the more it is used in church 
amore Bie OE sg the less promising are the prospects of = 
a ; ' nt day have any prospects 
pele ane es. hs “a recta es a certain vitality in 
4 “4 . aS aes often asserts itself in unexpected ways 

TMs 0 ° — 
an with eis that could never be eee es ae 
Of this vital force, both in dialects ne oe oa ae 
‘wn country affords some striking examp - St ais, cpeech 
‘elerred to the rapid and thorough te iced that of the weaker 
of the invading Angles and Saxons pu ithout serious check for 
Britons, ‘This processybads gone on) wi ailed from an 
: ‘nglish itself was assal 

four or five centuries, when Englis Scandinavian invasions. 
thexpected quarter through the great ae been surprising 
, stensive were these, that it would re Be eave ine 
f nearly batt of England—that is, all ee northern incursions, 
Lged its language a second time. It a ‘yas quite attained, 
mever, Spent their force before this resu ‘ ; eat ciara 
£ glish Sradually meconducr@ pe cio ane with borrowings 
fro “same time it became considerably e 


enuses Were 
several causes 

oC Ln: ay er seve 

€ rival tongue. ‘Io this recovery 
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certainly contributory, and one of them probably was 4 Certain 
readiness among the Scandinavians to acquire other lang: izes, 
So in Normandy they soon caine to speak French, and jy the 
north and west of Scotland their descendants finally gave 1 
their own tongue in favour of Gaelic. 

But English had still another, and in some respects a 
greater, danger to face. ‘The Norman invasion of 1066 brought 
with it a language which certainly was not inferior to Englis 
in form or content, and which for several generations had th 


Ip 


€ 
asses 
in the community. The Norman population in England 


however, was never large enough to force its language int 
general use, and in the end the foreigner found himself compelled 
to learn the language of the country he had adopted as his own 
It might even be said that he helped it to rise again by enriching 
it with many of his own words, for which it had no precise 
equivalents. This introduction of an extensive Norman-Fren¢} 
element, which at first marred the unity of the language, was 
of immense importance for its later development ; it enabled 
English during the subsequent centuries to borrow extensively 
from literary French, and supplied models for the later wholesale 
adoption of Latin words. Without this natural sequence, a Latin 
element in English would have been as difficult to introduce 
and would have remained as incongruous, as it is in German. 

The main point, however, to be noticed is that English in th 
end was no more suppressed by French than it had been b 
Scandinavian; during the thirteenth century it was rapidly 
recovering its ground, and by the fourteenth it had definitel 
re-established itself again es the proper speech of every nati\ 
of England (except in Cornwell). In this we have an excelle 
illustration of the natural recuperative power of a languag 
even though its recovery may be at the expense of profout 
changes in its form and vocabulary. 
Dhe next instance to which I wish to draw attention is. 
different ipepreates: ana more es aie to the uu 


advantage of being the speech of the ruling and cultured ¢ 
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me this paper. From the end of the fourteenth century 
ae Hose: of the sixteenth, Scotland had a written language 
to | ‘ differed very materially from the English standard, and 
es janguage a large body of native literature had been 
ae qd. During the second half of the sixteenth century 


English in 
Reformation, and 
he Union of the Crowns. That event practically marks 


fluence began to be felt, chiefly as a result of the 
steadily increased in strength down to the 
time of t 
the end of the old Scottish literary language, though naturally 
it did not disappear all at once. During the seventeenth 
century, SO far as all higher literature is concerned, the real 
Scottish tongue was dormant, and gave no great promise of ever 
recovering from its low estate. Yet about the beginning of the 
eighteenth the unlikely thing happened. Poets like Semple, 
Hamilton, and Ramsay realised the capabilities of the rejected 
dialect, and brought it back into use as a literary medium, 
destined for still higher ends in the hands of Ferguson, Burns, 
and Scott. ‘The new impulse thus given to the Scottish tongue 
is not spent yet, after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
and in recent times its influence has been strongly felt in some 
of the lighter forms of literature. 

It must be noted that a revival of this kind differs in some 
important respects from that we previously considered. When 
English recovered its ground against Scandinavian or French, 
it did so as a whole, and in the end drove the rival tongues 
completely out of the field. ‘The recovery of Scottish, on the 
“trary, was only partial, and has never succeeded in being 
Bee 2 at There can be no doubt that in une seventeenth 
es e : meee was SEES written at all, it was spoken 
Scottish ies as in the eighteenth, when the best modern 
linctoen th oe Aas Bacomecd) and much more than in the 
of Scottish writ has seen an immense crease in the number 

i te ers and books. pac revival, in fact, has been 
Bik i and has had little influence on ie fortunes at 

a form of speech. ‘Mhe two things are so far 
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connected, that a dialect literature implies a certajy CUrten ey 
of the spoken dialect, and a good Scottish writer fa. in 
probability either spoken the dialect himself, or at least fad 
grown up in close contact with it. (This, however, is no 
always certain; it is wonderful how much can be achieved by 
study and imitation.) The range of any dialect literature ig 
usually so narrow, its appeal so limited, that without this living 
background it could not long maintain itself. It jg mor 
uncertain whether the spoken dialect will derive much Suppor 
from its literature, for the conditions which tend to limit the 


all 


use of the dialect are usually of a very practical kind, and not 
very amenable to literary influences. At the same time q 
dialect which has a literature is naturally in a stronger positio; 
than one which has not; and the better the literature, the 
more effective it may prove either in maintaining, or under 
certain circumstances revivirg, the use or knowledge of the 
dialect. 

The possibilities which exist in this direction may best be 
appreciated by looking over a wider tange of languages and 
dialects than is afforded by our own islands, though even in 
these illustrations are not wanting. During the course of the 
nineteenth century a considerable number of European countries 
have witnessed remarkable instances of new life in forms of 
speech which seemed to be slowly giving way under the pressure 
of more highly-developed, or at least more highly-organised, 
languages. The position of the small languages, and of many 
dialects within the larger ones, is very different now from what 
it was a hundred years ago; in many cases it amounts to a ney 
lease of life, and of some it might almost be said that they have 
only begun really to live now. I need only mention the cases 
of Catalan in Spain, of Provengal and Breton in France, 
Bohemian and Hungarian in Austria, of Flemish in Belgi 
to show how widespread the tendency has been. Several caus 
have nearly always contributed to the revival, but the mé 
springs in every case have been a renewal of national or lo 
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on the one hand, and the Study of 


Jin : 
. ie ail In A had at least, che atte 24 folklore 
coded and ¢y ca a a former ; the knowled iy rb 
q language - os nae aay been the first step % 3 age. 
consciousmess of being a nation. Wherever this ie Yeas me 
‘ “en the 


Sarees, the revival has, in the first Place, been q 4 
‘ kee 4% iy » Deen a literney 

nd in some cases 1t has gone no further - terary one, 
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' in others, the {ite 
as acted powerfully upon the oicttent the literary 
: “al use 


e 


jmpul se h 
janguas® 


jost. , 
No make this clearer than can be done by general state t 
al statements, 


J shall briefly ee what has happened in the case of one « 
¥e70 languages lying very near to our Own. The facts fi 
i nteresting in themselves, and I think there are also some ies 
to be drawn from them. j 

When dhe three Germanic tribes from the other side of the 
North Sea invaded Britain in the fifth century, they left behind 
them a closely-related people, speaking almost the very same 
language, Viz. : the Frisians. It seems possible that some of 
these actually did accompany their kinsmen to this country, 
but the Frisian people as a whole remained where it was. As 
time went on, they suffered encroachment from the Frankish and 
Saxon tribes lying to the south and east of them, and the area 
ever which Frisian was spoken was gradually lessened and 
finally broken up. At the present time it is represented by 
most of the province of Friesland in the Netherlands, by a 
small district in the province of Oldenburg in Germany, and by 
the west coast of Slesvig and the adjacent islands. ‘The total 
number of those who now speak Frisian is somewhere about 
250,000. ‘The old Frisians had practically no literature ; “ they 
were afraid of nothing so much as pen and ink,” one of their 
modern authors has said. With the exception of one poet in 
the seventeenth century, they succeeded in living down to the 
nineteenth without producing anything remarkable in this 
rection, From the sixteenth century onwards Dutch was the 


of the 


and has recovered much of th Stound prey; 
ITEVIOUSlY 
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age in West Friesland, and was Tegular] 


y 
In the seventeenth Century evel 
- fing , 


official langu 

in church and school. 
isi ressing his fears that th 

Frisian scholar expressing his 5 mother-tong, 


He underestimated, however, the wee Thigh 
eT Vat 


soon be extinct. | 
Atisy, 


of the Frisian character, which does not so readily ee 

ways for new. When the second quarter of the fies old 
century began, Frisian was not only still a living tongue i 
spoken by nearly all the country-people in Friesland, he 
actually began to develope a literature. This has cen 
increased in volume, and in some respects has improved 4 
quality, and I am sure that most persons not already acquaint 
with the facts would be greatly surprised to discover how many 
Frisian books have been printed during the past half-century 
A society founded in 1846, and still active, did much to furthe, 
this literary movement. Within recent years some new ang 
important steps have been taken, which deserve mention, jt 
had become doubtful to some interested observers whether evyey 
Frisian conservatism would be able, under modern conditions, 
to preserve the language from declining ; whether it could much 
longer offer an effective resistance to improved education and 
increased means of communication. Measures have accordingly 
been taken to improve its chances by providing instruction in 
it in the public schools, but entirely as a voluntary subject for 
both teachers and scholars. Excellent school-books have been 
prepared for this purpose, and a special fund has been organised 
to provide both the books and the teaching. It is too soon 4 
yet to foretell what the result may be, but the action is clearly 
on the right lines. Still another important point. Frisiat, 
like Scottish, has suffered from the fact that at the Reformation 
no translation of the Bible was made into it. Every effort ® 
now being made to supply this want, and within the past ee 
or two a religious society on a Frisian basis has bee! formed 
It ought also to be mentioned that amateur acting of F i 
plays has become very general, and immensely populat, 1 
only in Friesland itself, but also in the Frisian socicti¢s a 
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formed in all the leading towns 


f the Ne 
. Nethe m 
her century may bring, jf erland 


e 
anot a seal 
rever ‘ Quite eles 
a present generation at least West ear thot 


d flourish on these lines, ] 


Frisian will go 


ie, 


award an “ven in North Ftiealas 
s a very much smaller population and broken ; 


al dialects, ag ai the same lines x“ §oing on, and already 
ot 8 jittle has ‘ead Bikes: The island of Sylt has 1 
~~ ded with an excellent school-book and several song-books, 
and others are 11 ee ore for some of the other districts 
vocabularies of the ditferent dialects are being compiled : 
ordi sylt, already paises! is the work of 
captain devoted to vs ie tongue. Whether these measures 
ll save North Frisian remains to be seen : they will at least 
rovide a valuable record of what it is at the present time. 

The practical results of a literary revival of this kind can 
be better estimated by observing what has happened in recent 
years jn Norway. In that country the native language, which 
had been largely used for literary purposes in the thirteenth 
century, began, for political reasons, to give way to Danish, and 
from about 1500 Norwegian practically ceased to be written at 
all. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries only scanty 
specimens of it are to be found, and these are rather of linguistic 
than of literary interest. Among the educated classes, and in 
the towns, even the spoken language was largely modified under 
Danish influence, though it still retained many Norwegian 
pecularities of sound and expression. About 1840, however, a 
young Norwegian, Ivar Aasen, began to study the real Norwegian 
dialects which were still spoken in the country districts, and to 
collect their special vocabulary. He was agreeably surprised to 
find that these dialects had preserved to a remarkable extent 
_ the forms and words of the classical Old Norwegian, and before 
long the idea came to him that it was still possible to build up 
out of them a national language, and thus restore to Norway 
the full use of its native tongue. With Aasen himself, and his 
_ inmediate followers, the progress in this direction was slow, and 
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the idea met with the strongest opposition from many (uarters 
The movement, however, steadily grew, and about twenty-fiyg 
) years ago it began to be a serious question whether Norway ag 

a whole was to adopt this new Norwegian tongue or not. The 
question is far from settled yet, but the advocates of Landsmaal 
have already made surprising progress and have scoreq some 
signal victories. They have succeeded in making Landsyqq) a 
school-subject, and even a University one; they have pro- 
duced a very large body of literature, some of it of high quality 
and much of it of great national interest. It is no longer 
possible to learn all that is worth knowing about Norway tuiless 
one can read works written in this form of Norwegian, and {o; 
the study of the local dialects it is absolutely indispensable. yj 
has already had a great influence upon the Danish still written 
in Norway, and only the other year extensive changes were 
made in the spelling of this—changes which have brought the 
Riksmaal somewhat nearer to Landsmaal. Already there are 
serious proposals for assimilating them still further; and what- 
ever the end may be, it is quite certain that in another 
generation the literary language of Norway, even in its least local 
form, will be something quite distinct from Danish. ‘This is a 
remarkable result of philological interest combined with strong 
national feeling, and it well illustrates the impossibility of 
predicting what such a movement may lead to. A century ago 
even the most acute observer would have said that as a literary 
language Norwegian had been dead for centuries, and had no 
prospects whatever of a resurrection. His opinion would have 
been quite justifiable, for even at the present day there are 
many Norwegians who will not allow themselves to be con- 
vinced by what has already been accomplished. 

I need not go on multiplying examples from various countries, 
but there is one instance which I should still like to mention— 
that of the language spoken in the Ferées. ‘This is in its origit 
a Norwegian dialect, and in olden times (after it became distinct 
from Norwegian) was never written at all. It developed. 


ts 


nt 


Payery extensive and VERY, remarkable ballad litera- 
power’ - pout the close of the eighteenth century a beginning 
tures and 5 writing this down. During the nineteenth century 

‘ ade u Brite Feréese prose began to be made, and within 


ya z i 
seeempt® a , years of so it has gradually been raised to the 
he ast fi A terary language. If we remember that for several 


position ene official language in the Feerées was Danish, and 
ee age was exclusively employed in church and 
s ee further consider the smallness of the population 
now and formerly much less), this change in the 
ee ie native tongue is something remarkable. It is 
uN? orthy that the movement has largely rested upon a 
: - al basis, for the spelling now used for Feerdese is directly 
pilologica on the Icelandic orthography, and consequently is 
modelled elt, than phonetic. A phonetic spelling, indeed, 
storia’ —_ look extremely uncouth, and would probably 
makes . progress difficult or impossible. With Ferdéese, as 
have 50, the situation is absolutely different from what 
ie > century ago. At that time it would have been hard 
: ee a anyone that the ESTERS could be used for any 
other form of literature than the native ballad; now one may 
find in it interesting accounts of FeerGese life and customs, plays 
dealing with local history, school-books, a good grammar of the 
language for school use, a work on botany, and even an excellent 
novel. All this is but another illustration of what may result 
from work that at the outset has a scholarly, rather than a 
practical, character. 


s 
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In these three cases—Frisian, Norwegian, and Faréese—and 
m various others that may be cited, it is an independent 
language which has thus been raised, for the first or second 
time, to the standing of a literary medium. ‘The same thing, 
however, has happened with various dialects of different 


‘ la 5 . ‘ ; 
anguages within the nineteenth century. Not to multiply 
“xamples unnecessarily, 


ae I shall mention only one at any length. 
“simark there is, an 


d must have been for several centuries, 
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a considerable difference between the dialects spoken oy tlie 
islands and those spoken on the peninsula of Jutland, The 
island dialects, and especially that of Sjalland, form the basis of 
literary Danish. Those of Jutland present many interesting 
variations from this, and in certain tespects have note 
resemblance to Low German and English, though their Danish 
origin is quite unmistakeable. These dialects remained Practically 
unrepresented in literature until Blicher published his Bindstoyyy 
in 1842; since that date they have supplied no little materia 
to the printing-press, either in the form of original prose anq 
poetry, or in that of traditional folk-lore and ballads. In 1902 
a beautifully-printed volume of selections from this was edited 
by a very well-known Danish author, Jeppe Aakjer, with a 
short, but sympathetic and inspiring, preface. This extensive 
publication of Jutlandish texts of all kinds has also made 
possible the production of a large dictionary of all the dialects 
by Pastor Fejlberg. Here again we may contrast the present 
situation with that of a hundred years ago; if improved educa- 
tion had succeeded in obliterating the dialects of Jutland at 
that date, we should now know practically nothing about them, 
and much that is of interest not only for Danish, for also for 
English, philology would have been irretrievably lost. 

Now, to leave these particular instances, and take a more 
general view of the questions they suggest, it may be asked 
whether this revival of decayed or dormant languages, and the 
fresh use of dialects for literary purposes, has any real value 
in itself, or contains any promise of good for the future. ‘lo this 
there are at least two answers. So long as language presents an 
interesting field for study, so long as the form and meaning and 
history of words have an attraction for the serious student, or 
even for the amateur, so long will every achievement of this 
kind be of real use. Even a bare vocabulary of a dialect or an 
obscure language will have its value, but it cannot reveal the 
spirit of that dialect or language in the same way as a literature, 
however meagre in extent or poor in quality. Moreover, the 
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+ 10 meaning at all, to anyone else 
a words, but the phrases and Proverbs, the turns of speech 
which constantly recur in daily talk, come to partake of the 
character of the speakers, and the one Cannot be separated from 
the other without loss. tine Possession of a common form of 
speech is often the most distinctive mark of a common local or 
national spirit, and its disappearance jis the first Sign of 
inevitable decline in this respect. The West Frisians, of whom 
J have already spoken, have this fact clearly expressed in one 
of their most popular songs : ‘‘ We will not let our language go,”’ 
itsays, “for without the Frisian tongue there can be no Frisians 
more.” ‘There is a profound truth in this that deserves to be 
widely recognised, and it is precisely this fact which justifies 
every effort to revive or retain local forms of speech, however 
limited or trivial they may be in comparison with the standard 
language of the country. Real competition between the two is 
in most cases unthinkable, at least where a dialect is concerned, 
but the greater does not necessarily exclude the lesser, and both 
may well have their own place and their own value. 

It may be worth while, I think, to consider the dialect work 
Which, has Tecently been done in this country, and see how far 
tis likely to Strengthen the position of the dialects, and to 
itintain the use or knowledge of them within their natural 
n the collecting of dialect words splendid work has, 
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of course, been done, first by individual collectors working eithe 
on their own account or for the English Dialect Society, anq 
secondly by the compilation of the English Dialect Dictionary 
which has for the first time made possible a comparative stuq 
of the dialects. It is inevitable that much of this work mus ’ 
have awakened a livelier interest in the various dialects, anq 
indirectly it has no doubt given rise to a certain amount of 
dialect literature. I am inclined to believe, however, that jy 
the main it has been a work of preservation rather than of 
inspiration, that it is valuable for what it has saved rather than 
for what it has helped to create or spread. I remember, many 
years ago, reading in a Celtic magazine a letter from a corres- 
pondent, who complained that the editor gave his readers too 
much English and too little Gaelic, and in this connection he 
said, very truly, “you will never keep a language alive by 
writing about it.’ These are words which ought to 
remembered, whether we are dealing with languages like Gaelic 
or with dialects like those of England. ‘To write about dialects 
however learnedly or attractively, will not go very far in the 
direction of preserving them ; what is necessary is either to write 
am them, or at least to make easily accessible what has already 
been written. In most cases the English dialects are not well 
off in this respect. The working man (and most dialect 
speakers are working men) who cares to spend a little money 
now and then on books can easily, at small expense, provide 
himself with abundance of literature in standard English, from 
the best to the worst ; only exceptionally can he as easily, and 
never as cheaply, procure anything really good in his own 
dialect. Even where the dialect has a fair amount of literature 
the good works are usually too expensive for him, and the cheap 
ones are either of little value or are miserably printed. 

This is a state of things which in many cases could 
largely remedied at the cost of a little work, and perhaps a littl 
expense, on the part of those who have an interest in the matte! 
It is what has already been done, to a greater or less extent, 1 
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it two OF three Gaenose who know it best would co-operate in 
the task of SEN a end selecting. A high Standard, however 
pught to be ao a not merely in respect of the purity owl 
eaciness of the dialect itself, but in the literary value and the 
seneral tome of the pieces selected. A work of this nature 
a to set a standard of dialect-writing, and above all it 
ought to teach that the vernacular and the vulgar are not the 
game thing, a fact which writers of dialect are Sometimes apt 
to forget. Within these limits, a collection of this kind ought 
to be a teflex of the ways of life, and modes of thought, peculiar 
to the district—of everything in fact that goes to make up the 
Jocal character of the people whose speech it represents. If 
suitable pieces for this purpose cannot always be found in the 
existing literature, then the best living writers of the dialect 
should be commissioned to write what is required. 

If it is found that a work of this description cannot be 
prepared and published without some pecuniary aid, I trust that 
‘this will not prove an insuperable difficulty. If West Friesland, 
with only 200,000 Frisians, has been able to establish a special 
fund for the teaching of its language in the schools—if a little 
ciety like the Syltey Verein of Altona has borne the whole 
expense of a school-book for its native island—it is not too much 
tohope that Yorkshire can, and will, do what is necessary to this 
end, There must, I think, be some men in the county who would 
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be willing to help, if only for the sake of early associations With 
the speech of the people to which they belong. If necessary, | 
would even urge that the example of the North Frisians Should 
be followed, and a public appeal made for subscriptions towards 
carrying out the work. In their case the appeal has been 
largely successful, and already a volume of poems and songs in 
the Sylt dialect has been published from the funds thus collected, 
In connection with this there is still another matter which 
deserves to be considered. Even the best of dialect Speakers 
and writers cannot easily know the whole of a dialect, especially 
when the area it covers is as large as Yorkshire. Still less can 
this be expected of the average person, to whom the dialect has 
| been a matter of habit rather than of special interest. For the 
latter class, and even the former, some means should be pto- 
vided whereby their knowledge of dialect words, and appreciation 
of their meanings, could be easily extended ; that is to say, there 
' ought to be a concise, but comprehensive, dictionary of the 
Yorkshire dialects, at a price which an ordinary man might be 
able to afford. There are of course already in existence a 
number of excellent glossaries of the separate dialects; and all 
these, together with much more material, have been utilised in 
the great work planned and carried out by a Yorkshireman—the 
English Dialect Dictionary. For the purpose I have indicated, 
however, something humbler, but more easily attainable, is 
required. An unpretentious work, in which the special York- 
| shire vocabulary as a whole would simply be recorded and 
briefly interpreted, would be of great practical value in main 
taining and extending a knowledge of the current dialect. 
| We are constantly being told, as our fathers and grandfather 
were before us, that the dialects are dying out. There is som 
truth in the statement, but not always so much as there woul 
| appear to be. Many dialects have in all probability a long lif 
before them yet; they give way, indeed, but they do it very 
slowly. Their chances of survival, however, will largely depen 
either upon their isolation or their cultivation. Where th 
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| nothing at all about it. Another possibility is that he assumes 
a borrowing from some other language, and the number of 
Merreces which may contain the origin of an English place 
name is only limited by the number of dictionaries available, or, 
jn some cases, one fears, by the natural bounds of an author’s 
jmagination. He has no qualms as to the historical probability 
of any linguistic conjectures he may make. 
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Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that 
a writer possessed of a healthy imagination and a handful of 
diction ries can produce some extraordinary results. ‘Thus 
innocent English place names have been derived from all sorts 
ny es, fr a Hebrew to Lithuanian, Perhaps the most 

e of this sort of etymology is that of the 
name Lambeth as being derived from Lama, 
i q and beth, Heb. ‘a house,”* a 
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etymologies equally absurd are to be found in olg er 
place names, and even in some cases in modern 
and county histories. Blatantly English-sounding - 
derived from Norman-French ; thus Shotovey (Oxfor dshire 
explained as originally Chateau Vert,* despite the Pies ne! : 
occurs in Domesday Book as Scotorne, an obvious itis it 
for Scofovre,t and in thirteenth century documents as Gin 
etc. Old forms are assumed to suit @ priori ideas of ety 
The accepted etmyology of Oxford seems too obvious f 
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minds, so we are told that the older Oxenford is probably ee 
a “corruption” of Ousenford, ‘the ford on the Ouse,” present 


because Oxford stands on the river Thames.|| 

The modern investigator of place names adopts an entirely 

different plan. He begins by collecting forms from alj kinds of 

documents which contain names of places and persons. The 

object of this is two-fold. First, the earliest form of the name 

is obtained; secondly, a table showing its forms at different 

dates is constructed, and this illustrates the changes that the 

name has undergone. Frequently a form is found which does 

not entirely square with those already collected. It is never- 

theless of value, as it may represent a different type or, if 

peculiar chronologically, it may be a copy of a form in a much 
older document than that from which it is extracted. 

MM, hy place names show two or even m different types 
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thus valu ) Products of linguistic development. 
jhese old forms, out of which the pedigree of the place 
. name is formed, are collected from various sources. First, there 
{ are Old English works which contain place names. The chief 
of these are, naturally, that great body of English charters 
which date from Old English and early Middle English times, 
of which the chief collections are the Codex Diplomaticus of 
Kemble, Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum, Thorpe’s Diplo- 
matarium, and Earle’s Land Charters. 
_A minute and ingenious investigation of a few typical Old 
charters is to be found in Napier & Stevenson’s Craw- 
A fd of caution is necessary in the case of the 
| Kemble It is often evident that many 
from the eighth or ninth century, are 
f old charters or even, in some cases, 
» The language of the charters is a guide to 
late ; more expert knowledge as to Latin phrase- 
tes of th ® lives of the witnesses is often necessary 
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ren eo om English sources are, On account of their hi 
i gealty not of very great value. Much more Nites 
= 1% to be found in the great medieval documents ti 
exist 08 0 lasting monument to shove who, throughout the icy, 
been working out the destiny of our country, Re 
have ts are chiefly found in the Record Office Publicag 
aed the Rolls Series. First, of course, there is [ Yomesday ay 
Pormerly this used to be the only book used in the ey. 
at place names, and the names int ng famous record Wete 
Prof. Wyld remarks, often regarded “ with a sort of Superst; ry 
reverence.” Unfortunately, however, the names jy Do 
are usually spelt in an extraordinarily peculiar Normay, 
French orthography, and its forms are very often a "aD to the 
unwary. A knowledge of Domesday Book forms, without , 
knowledge of the principles of orthography of the scribes .. 
a key to those forms, is sometimes worse than useless, 
Other Record publications are those relating (1) to the fenies 
and yalue of land, such as Quo Warranto, Rotuli Hundredoryy, 
(the Hundred Rolls), (2) to church property, such as ree 
Feclesiasticn, Valor Ecclesiasticus, and (3) to various devices for 
obtaining money, ¢.g., the Feet of Fines, Knights’ Fees, ote. AN 
these documents contain valuable forms of place names, some. 
times indexed in counties. In addition to these, the family 
names there recorded are often very valuable either to illustrate 
a place name or as showing interesting variations from the more 
normal forms. 
Further, there are the various calendars, such as those of 
the Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, and Charter Rolls. Most of these 
have been excellently indexed and the place names in many cases 
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The foregoing are a few of the sources from which forms 
Of course 
innumerable. The number of very helpful documents 


place names may be extracted. Such sources are, 
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however, fairly limited, though valuable forms may occur in th 
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document unexamined. 
Having thus obtained the life-history of a place nan 


ne by 
means of a series of forms arranged chronologically, 


the next 
task is to ascertain its origin. In most cases the elements of 


which it is composed will be found to be Old English ; in the 
southern counties this is practically always the Case, except in 
Cornwall and Devon. In the north and east the name 


may 
be entirely Norse, or else its development may have 


been 
affected by Norse influence ; an originally English name may 


have been “norsified.”’ In the extreme west, in Cornwall, 
Devon, and the counties bordering on Wales, Celtic influence 
is possible. It must be remembered, however, in this case, that 
a comparison with Modern Welsh or Modern Irish is often 
absolutely futile. Since the period of formation of place names 
these languages have undergone numerous and far-reaching 
sound-changes, so that the fact that a place name is somewhat 
like a modern Welsh or Irish name often contradicts rather 
than confirms any idea of a common origin. 

Names originally pre-English have very often been anglicised. 
Thus the old English name of York, Eofor-wic, “the place of the 
wild boar,”’ is an English rendering of Eboracum, a latinised form 
of a pre-English word. Similarly, London stands for Londinium. 
Manchester has added the English ceastey to a shortened form of 
a British name. River names are very often pre-English, 
especially those of the large rivers; the smaller streams are 
often English. 

English and Norse place names may usually be divided into 
two classes, which may be roughly called descriptive and 
possessive. An example of a descriptive place name is Bradford, 
“the broad ford”; Bulston, “the tun, or enclosure, of Bill,” is 
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the dative ( ) or of two nouns, either both jn 


the nominative ease, 2S in Crawley, “the crow-lea,” Old rey 
paw Leah, OF the genitive plural of the first, and the asthe ish 
ingular of the second, noun, ¢.g., Rotherfield, “the a rf a 
cattle,” Old English hrypera feld. The possessive name beter 
of the genitive of a personal name, which is formed in an 7 
weak, aS itl Hockenhill, “the hill of Hoca,” Old English H bos 
jylle; 10 es, if strong, as, for instance, Liversedge, “the edge or 
pank of Leofhere, Old English Léofheres ecg, and in an or e, if 
q feminine name, @.f., Adderbury, “the bury of Eadburg, Old 
English (et) Eadburge byrig. Any of these genitival suffixes may 
be Jost in the modern name. 

It is thus obvious that before embarking on a study of the 
place names of any particular district some knowledge of Old 
English grammar is necessary. Before assuming derivations 
from other languages it is also necessary to ascertain the historic 
probability of such borrowings. 

After arriving at the origin of the place name, the next task 
is to trace its development. For this purpose a knowledge of 
the development of the language is essential; the laws of 
sound-change must be observed. Place names must not be 
considered as isolated words which undergo separate and 
peculiar changes unknown in other words, but, generally speaking, 
they suffer the same sound-changes as the rest of the language. 

Much work has been done by devoted amateurs jn the past 
towards solving the problems connected with place names , such 
Mork has often involved great care and much self-sacrifice, but 
ts results have too often been vitiated by a Jack 8 
of the development of our language which 2 2 
its of such investigations are to be reliable. 
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Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and Berkshire; Mr. Duignan has written notes on Staffordshi 
and Worcestershire place nates; Prof. Wyld and Dr. Hir 
have just published The Place Names of Lancashire; Prof 
Moorman has written a book on West Riding Place Names, an 
a book by myself on The Place Names of Oxfordshire is now 
the press. I am also engaged at present on a monograph on 
place names of Cheshire, while similar works on Nottingham 
shire, Derbyshire, Sussex, and Shropshire place names 
now in progress, all, I am pleased to say, by alumni of 
University to which I have the honour to belong. 


LOCAL PRONUNCIATIONS; THEIR VALUE AND 
GENERAL, CHARACTERISTICS. 


Most people will have observed that the pronunciation of 
place name current in the district near the actual place is of 
very different from that which one would infer from 
spelling. Such local pronunciations possess one or two general 
characteristics. In the first place, they are usually much shor 
and have fewer sounds and syllables than the written nan 
Such reduction must not be stigmatised as “ corruption,” as 
formerly the fashion. The application of this word to s 
forms as Sapser (saps) or (sapsed) for Sawbridgeworth, (azeri) 
Woolfardisworthy, Auger (oga) for Alsager, has no meaning ling! 
| tically. All that has happened is that, whereas the spelling | 
become atrophied and carries on a Middle English tradition, 
actual pronunciation has developed normally throughout 
centuries; combinative and isolative changes have taken ple 
unstressed syllables have been weakened and have disappe: 
| and, generally, the name has developed as a part of the spe 
| language. J,ocal pronunciations thus indicate the a 
development both of the place name and of the spoken lang 
and are therefore of value to the philologist, 

Secondly, in the case of place names which are intluet 
by popular etymology, the local pronunciation is often Ww 
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turbed. Popular etymology may act in two ways. The 
change may take place through the spelling, 7.c., a spelling- 
pronunciation arises and is maintained. ‘This is the case in the 
Lancashire Knowsley, where a change from (au) to (ou)* has 
taken place through the influence of the word know. Locally, 
however, the historically correct pronunciation [mauzli] has 
survived.f On the other hand, a popular etymology may arise 
and then cause a change in the spelling. In this case also the 
local pronunciation is often unaffected. For instance, the spelling 
of the first two syllables in Sawbridgeworth (see above) is quite 
illusory ; the original S@beorhtes, Sebrihtes, genitive of the strong 
name Se@beorht, appears as Sabriches, which was popularly 
interpreted as Saw, bridge.t Mf anything about this name is 
“corrupt,” it is the perfectly ridiculous modern spelling. 
Another good example of this distinction between the local 
pronunciation and the written name is that of the Lancashire 
Arkholme||, which has nothing to do with either ark or holm. 
The older forms of this name are Ergum, Argun, Erghom, Erghum, 
etc, which, according to Prof. Wyld, may possibly stand for 
eayh, “an arrow-shaped piece of land,” and homm, “a bend 
orham.” A dat, plur. @¢ eargum is also possible, but, whatever 
May be the etymology, the modern spelling is quite absurd. 
“te again the local pronunciation is the normal descendant of 
ae English form ; it is (aram). Numerous other examples 
S phenomenon could be cited. 
The knowledge of sound-changes in place names which is thus 
Paton local pronunciations is frequently of use in cases 
ea €f forms may not be obtainable. Thus, for instance, 
nation of the form [sapsa] indicates three things: (z) 
iw “ [4] is lost in a very unstressed position ; (2) that w is 
meee in un stressed syllable ; (3) that an entire second 


obt, 
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'; [ou] the sound in no. 
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syllable of a personal name disappears through lack of stregg ; 
[tizeri] tells a similar tale ; in addition, w is lost initially before 
(a). Now such facts very often throw light on other place 
names in the same dialect. ‘Thus, if a place name with a suffix 
(2) occurs in the same dialectal area as Sawbridgeworth, it would 
be reasonable to conjecture as one possibility that the final 
element was Old English wyrp, even in the absence of evidence 
from older forms. Such a conjecture, though by no means con- 
clusive, might put the investigator on the right track and 
furnish him with a clue which would eventually lead to the 
teal solution of the name. Of course the English Dialect 
Grammar is also valuable for this purpose, but often the special 
point necessary has not been observed before, and is still 
unrecorded. In many cases, also, place names seem to show 
some special and unique peculiarities in their development. 

The importance of accurate records of local pronunciation 
of place names is thus obviously very great. One such collection 
already exists, that of Mr. R. C. Hope, entitled A Glossary of 
Dralectal Place-Nomenclature (London, 1883). ‘There is, however, 
abundant scope for more work on this particular branch of 
dialect study. The need for such work is continually increasing, 
Dialectal pronunciations tend rapidly to die out. Just as polite 
English tends to oust dialect speech generally, so the polite and 
official pronunciation of place names is gradually suppler g 
that which exists in the villages and hamlets 
Most of us have probably had the experience of being 
at the booking-office when we have called a village by 
which the inhabitants habitually use. Dialectal form 
names disappear even more quickly than other dialect pp 
as they are current in a much smaller area, usually } 
neighbourhood of the place itself, Very often all bi 
the older people adopt the polite pronunciation, 
becomes predominant. 

Many of Hope’s records are unintelligible 
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7 
workers in this field would be well advised to use a recognised 


phonetic script, so as to ensure that their researches may have 


the gre Fe hs 
a phonetic notation is very small; the convenience both to 


atest possible value, ‘The initial difficulty of acquiring 


the collector and to the reader, and the gain in accuracy and 


certainty, is enormous. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN PLACE NAMES AND 
DIALECTS. 


In the short time that remains at my disposal I can only 
just briefly indicate the main lines of the third part of my 
inquiry, namely, how far place names vary according to the 
regions in which they occur and the general connection between 
place names and dialects. To deal adequately with such a 
subject would necessitate a whole paper or even a number of 
papers. For the material of this portion of my paper I am 
largely indebted to Prof. Wyld’s instructive analysis of place- 
name elements in The Place Names of Lancashire. 

First as to the regional distribution of the second elements 
of place names. In this case the chief distinction to be drawn 
is between elements which are originally Old English and 
elements of Norse origin. Old English elements are found 
Practically in all districts. ‘The most common are faim (Mod. 
“ton, etc.), ham, “a home,” ham(m), “an enclosure” or “a 
bend,” burg, dative byrig (Mod. —borough, —burgh), ‘a tort, city, 
feld, “a field,” ford, hlew (Mod. —low), “a tumulus, mound, or 
burying-place,” hylle, ‘a hill,” wiella, ‘a well or spring,” brde, 
4 brook,” ete, I find that names in -fon, -done in the old docu- 
ments are about twice as frequent as those in -ham. It is singular 
a that the cognates of this word, which is by far the most 

‘1 second element in English place names, are never by 
sed in the formation of continental place names. 
1 d in those districts atlected by 

chiefly in the North and Kast 


1 of the Wirt Cheshire also shows 
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traces of Norse influence. ‘Ihe most characteristic 
elements are bj, Scand. ‘‘ town, village,” as in Kirkby, 


pwert, “piece of land, clearing,” as in Slatthwaite (pronour 
I am informed, [slawit]); skdgr, ‘a wood,” as in Burscough 
gardr, “yard, enclosed space,” as in Moorgarth (Lancashire) 


“an island, hill,’ as in Holme, Hulme, etc. (Lancashire, 


of Norse influence. 


It was formerly considered that the word porp in { 
names was a Scandinavian loan-word. Although it is true tl 


in the South, yet it is found in regions which are usually con- 
sidered to have been immune from Norse influence. In the 
South and Midlands it often occurs in the metathesised 


Rutlandshire, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Somerset.f It does not seem to occur at all in Middlesex 
Cambridgeshire, Kent, and Sussex; on the other hand, 
also find no example of its occurrence in Cheshire, in at least om 
section of which Norse influence is fairly strong, 

Similarly, it is difficult to draw any very clear dia 
inferences from the use of -wick in place names. It migh 
thought that the form —wick was characteristic of the 


t Wyld: foc, cit.,, p., 393. 
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\idlands, perhaps influcnced by Scandinavian otk, ‘a creek,” 


alle 


1 that the fronted wich was a southern development. 
ame s ; , 
wick and -wyke, however, seem to be fairly common 


Both 
.. the south of England. Surrey has three names with these 
il : , : jf : ; 
fixes Buckinghamshire three, Herefordshire six, Cambridge- 
hire three, Berkshire one, Bedfordshire four. 
s 


In Domesday Book I find three names in —wic in Sussex and 
five in Kent, though the sound represented by the letter ¢ in 
Domesday Book is not certain. 

The fronted form -wch, on the other hand, is quite common 
in Cheshire, where Middlewich, Nantwich, and Northwich occur ; 
there is also Droitwich in Worcestershire, Prestwich in Lanca- 
shire, and such names as Norwich, Harwich, Greenwich, Parwich, 
Bromwich, etc., where wich has been reduced to (idz) by lack 
of stress. Sandwoch, in Kent, is another instance of this element. 

The three Cheshire names above mentioned and Droitwich 
are all places where salt-mining is carried on. Mr. Duignan 
has suggested that the presence of the suffix —wich may be due 
to this fact and that this element really has a meaning in some 
way connected with the salt-mining industry.* Two pieces of 
evidence seem to favour this view. First, wich seems to exist 
as an independent word in Middle English. In Domesday Book 
we read that ‘“‘in the time of King Edward there was a ‘ Wich’ 
in Warmundestrou, in which there was a well for making salt.” 
In Mildeswich hundred ‘‘ there was another ‘wich’ between 
the King and the Earl.”+ In 1338 we read of the “lease of a 
‘Wychehous’ in Wich Malbank (Nantwich).t These and other 
similar passages indicate that’ the word wyche had a definite and 
specific meaning and was in some way connected with the salt- 
tuning industry, 

Secondly, except in Domesday Book, the Cheshire names 


ys 5 
Duignan: Worcestershire Place Names, p. 54. 
if 20), 18. 1, 268a; Beamont’s Tvanslation of Lancs. and Chesh. 
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Domesday Book has Wich, Wice, for Nantwich, but h, s 
Mildestvic as a scribal eccentricity for Middlewich and Nortw 
for Northwich. 
The prefixes are obviously added for purposes of indentifica- 
tion. Nantwich was, however, formerly distinguishable in ¢ 
way by being called Wich Malbank. It would seem, then, that 
this word wich, which may not be connected at all with O} 


certain specific regions. 
Among the elements given above there are some which 
longer remain as independent words in our language. 


dialect study and in some cases they are preserved onl 
elements in place names. A few typical words of this nature 
are Old English hanger, “a hanging wood,” 1.e., ‘“a wood on 


hanger, Oakhanger, and often as Hanger or Hunger Hull. 
form Hunger has been explained by Napier and Stevenson as 
a phonetic development from hanger, similar to that of am 
from Old English gemang,* but the spelling in w inst 


existed in Old English side by side with the form in a. 
The Old English word wang, meaning “a plain, field,” is 


possibly correspond to the wéa (for weta) wong, ‘‘ the wet field” 
of the Leiden Riddle. ‘The word also occurs in the Old English 
poem of The Phemx, In Nottinghamshire a name Lingwang 
is found several times in the Index to Charters and Rolls, which 
has probably the same second element. ‘The prefix is perhaps 
ling, a dialect word meaning “heather.” ‘The earliest exampl 
of ling given in the N.E.D, is dated 1357. Lingwang is found 


* Crawford Chs., pp. 134-5. 
{ Cal, Ing. (Hy. M11), p. 137. 
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the time of Henry II., and Mr. Duignan finds Whitelyng, the 
iil 


original form of Whittinge (Worcestershire) as early as 1325.” 
He takes this to contain the same word as a second element. 
Old English cloh, Modern clough, is another interesting word. 
It means a chasm, glen, etc., aud is the final element in many 
lace names, @.§., Boggart Hole Clough (Lancashire). Hvriper, 
“horned cattle, ox, cow, heifer,” a cognate of German Rind, is 


a word which, I think, survives only in place names. It is found 
in Rotherfield, Rutherford, and Rotherhithe, which mean respec- 
tively ‘the field, ford, and landing-place of the cattle.” ‘The 
second element in the last word, Old English hyp, “a landing- 
place,” is another interesting word. It is often reduced and 
Jevelled under -ey in modern place names, ¢.g., Bolney (Oxford- 
shire), which is originally Bulan hyp, “the hithe of Bula”; in 
Lambeth, either “the loam-hithe”’ or “the lamb-hithe,” it has 
retained its final consonant. 

Names in —harrow, —arrow, -argh are due to Old English 
hearg, “a heathen temple.” The town of Harrow represents 
Old English (@t pem) hearge and doubtless denotes the site of 
an ancient edifice. 

The suffix —hwish is interesting as representing Old English 
Iiwisc, which means ‘a family, household,’ and also ‘‘a hide 
of land.” 

The Old English verb céapian, “‘to bargain, buy, sell,” and 
its Scandinavian equivalent have been preserved in place 
names. The numerous names in Chipping, such as Chipping 
Norton, Chipping Campden, and Chipping itself all denote places 
where “cheaping”” or marketing was carried on. ‘The Oxford- 
shire Clipping Norton is found latinised as Norton Mercatoria 
ma thirteenth century document.t ‘That Chipping was a 
fommon word in Middle English is shown by the fact that 
“sociation with it was sufficient to change Middle English 

hibenhurst (Oxfordshire), which was originally Old English 


* Worcs, Pi, Ns., p. 175. 
tT Cal. Ch. Rolls, i. 297. 


4o Norse ee 


* Cibban hyrst,“‘the hurst or copse of Cibba,” into Modern Chipping. 
hurst, the change in the first element probably being due " 
popu etymology. Cheapside also contains Old English ceap 
“marketing” or “market.” According to the E.D.p. ‘i 
verb cheapen is used in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestep. 
shire, and Shropshire with the meaning “to ask the price i 
anything.’’ This seems to be the only trace of the word apa p 
from its presence in place names. 
Similarly, the Norse word kaupman, “a merchant,” a 
first syllable of which is cognate with Old English céap, has beep 
preserved in the Lancashire Capernwray, which Prof. Wyld shown 
is originally “the corner (Old Norse va) of the merchants’ 


element in the Yorkshire Copmanthorpfe in the same way.t e 
German Kaufmann is obviously cognate; .the corresponding 
Old English ceéapman has survived in the family name Chapman 
“a toad.” 
place name which has as its second element —gate, meaning “ 
road,” is Scandinavian. The cognate Old English geat, ‘a gate,” 


is usually preserved normally as —yat, —yate [jeit], [jet] or [jat] 


Another interesting Norse survival is gata, 


when it occurs as a second element. Instances are Lydiate, 
Old English hlydgeat, “a swing-gate turnstile,’ literally 
opening-gate ;”” Newyatt (Oxfordshire), Markyate (Bedfordshire), 
Old English mearc geat, “the boundary-gate,” according & 
Prof. Skeat, just on the boundary of Bedfordshire and Hereford 
shire.t As a first element it occurs in Vatehouse (Cheshire 
The form -gate, when English, arises from the analogy o tie 
dative plural gatwm. Whenever it means “a road,” os ™ 
Briggate, it is of Norse origin. 

Such place names as Entwistle, Extwistle, ‘Tintwistle conta” 
as their second element a curious Old English word hens! 
which does not seem to be found except in ihe, connect 


oS JOE INC, JEL, 5 tabs 
+ West Riding Pl. Ns., p. 51. 
t Pl. Ns., Beds, p, 65. 
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Words which only survive in Place Names. 
ee a —_____ ea 

It is probably allied to Modern English twist and has a diminutive 
sense and form. An Old English verb twislian, “to fork, 


pifurcate”” (of brooks), is also found.* 


Other noteworthy Old English elements not recorded in the 
spoken language are —gorst, “gorse, furze, bramble ;” -hop, “a 
valley,” as in Bacup, Pickup, etc. ; -heals, “a neck” (German 
Hals), sled, “a valley,” Mod. -slade; -sned, “ piece of land 
cut off,” as in Halsnead (Lancashire), and a vety common 
element —healh, “a nook, corner, etc., Mod. —Aall and —halgh 
as in Asthall, Copenhall, etc. Then there is bot, bold, 
“a building” (cf. bytlian, byldan), as in Newbottle, Wallbottle, 
) Bootle, Bould. Old English smép, as in the mutated form of 
Old English smef, meaning “smooth,” survives in place names 
in the form Smzth, as in Smuthdown, near Liverpool, which 
tepresents Old English smep din, “the smooth hill,” the change 
| probably being helped by popular etymology which connected 
the prefix with the personal name Smith. Lastly, three common 
Scandinavian words. One is Old Norse mely, “a sand-bank,”’ 
which is found as Meols (milz) and (melz) both in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and as M eals in Cumberland and Norfolk, also in Cavtmel 
(Lancashire), and, I think, originally in Tranmere, near Birken- 
head (Cheshire). ‘The second is yud, rjOdr, “a Clearing in a wood,” 
which is found as —vod and -voyd in modern placé names, the 
latter form, I am told, being very common in this part of the 
ee Examples are Ormerod, Blackrod, and Heyroyd, 
pee and probably Odd Rode, North Rode, and Rode 
ie Cheshire. The form royd shows the typical Yorkshire 
ea development of o (long o) to ot.{ The third is Old 
: Eng, “a house, building,” which is contained in 

6 "66in, Lancashire, and in Arnolds Biggin (Yorkshire). 
foregoing are a few of the words not current in Standard 


ss Ol  EaEE————aa———————EeEeOOoOoOormrerer 


ra) eee te 


* Wyld, loc. cit, p, 391: 


f Thid., p. 370. 
Thid., 377, 
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5 4 
English which exist as elements in place names. Some of these 


are altogether 
and, were it not for their occurrence in Place y 


they would be entirely lost from our language. 
Having briefly considered the vocabular 
different localities, I should like, 
or two points in which dialectal 
distinct phonetic developments. 


of place names I have largely 
basis. 


are still in use in the dialects; others, however, 
obsolete 


ames, 


y of place Hames 
in conclusion, to indicate oy 


forms of place Names sho 
In discussing the Phonolo 
taken Hope’s forms as 


f 
€ 
Ww 
Sy 
a 
The distinction between that 
invasions of the Norse and the 
of place names just as it is in 


part of England affected by the 
test is shown in the Phonology 
the dialects. The most typical 
atment of the sounds k and g. 


ley, Shepley, Shipton, and Ship- 
lake contain Old English Scéap or late Ola English Sctp (with 
a fronted c sound something like ch in chaff), the Corresponding 
northern Skipton, Skipwith, ce of Norse Words 
in sk-, Shipley and Shepley 


difference is, of course, the tre 
Whereas place names like Ship 


; however, also 


etc). 
A similar Variation is shown in the two second elements, 
Old English Sceaga, Modern Saw. 6, Copse, thicket,” and 
Old Norse skogy, Modern 


~scough, as in Burscough (Lancashire), 
and k we have to notic 
Chorlton i 


e Charlton, 
€ south, which correspond to Carlton 
where Cayj_ 


represents the Scandinavian 
glish ceorl, “a churl, Servant.” 
Old Norse Rirkja) in Place names in 
Norse influence Corresponds to Church 
English names. 


in the north and east, 
equivalent for Olq En. 


In the same 
tegions under 
(Old English cyrice) in 
Scandinavian © Britain 
0 Caister, ~caster, with ~chester, —cester, —ceter, 
ase the distinction is not so clear, as names in 
—cestey are- found in the Midlands. Some of these 
Te not necessarily due to Scandinaviau influence ; in @ 


though in this ¢ 
~chestey, 
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few cases they could be explained as the tesult of a normal 
Northern English development. 

A similar correspondence is seen in the vowels. The most 
obvious and regular variation between the English and Norse 
yowel system is probably the survival of Germanic au in the 
latter, while this diphthong becomes é@ in Old English. For 
instance, vead, “red,” in Old English corresponds to vaudy in 
Qld Norse. I have no absolutely certain examples of this 
correspondence in place names, but Prof. Wyld thinks that Old 
Norse vaudy may be the first element in Lancashire Raweliff 
and Rawfold. Sometimes this diphthong appears in Old Norse 
as 6. ‘The Old English name corresponding to Rawcliff is the 
common Radcliff, which is originally Old English (et —pem) 
yeadan cliffe “ (at) the red cliff.” 

In the personal names I have already mentioned Old Norse 
Kaupmann, which is equivalent to Old English Céapman ; in this 
case both vowel and consonant show a typical variation. 

Another sound-law is shown in names in —steimn, such as 
Thorstein, which occurs in Thurstan Water (Lancashire). A 
clearer case of the survival of steinn is shown in Stainall (Lanca- 

shire). This Old Norse ei corresponds to Old English 4, both 
being developed from original Germanic ai, so that —stemn in 
_ Norse personal names corresponds to -sfan in English names, 
- Such as Eadstan, which occurs in Edstaston (Salop), and 
Thurstan or Thorstan in Thurstaston (Cheshire). 
, To turn now to more general phonetic changes observable 
it Place names, I should like to mention the curious change of 
Me weak locative or genitive suffix -an to -1, etc., which seems to 
2 = in the place names of various dialects. Similarly in some 
"es the Strong genitive -es develops ito -is. Widdicombe (Devon), 
ie originally (et) wadan cumbe, prate wide valley Hs 
 » 4m has remained as -1-. Napier and Stevenson, 10 
.. noe Charters, cite Lilly Brook and such a 
“ford ;” Bradiford, ‘the broad ford, Old Bngush 
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bradan forda; Babbicombe, Old English, Babban cumb, « 
valley of Babba,” Puddicombe, and Shorticombe.* 


In Cheshire names such a development is exceedingly cominon 


the 


In some cases the 7 is written as w or ¢; in other cases it has 
disappeared in the modern name and is only shown in the older 
forms. Such names as Baddiley, Faddiley, Baguley, Hankelow 
retain the vowel; they all contain originally the Senitive suffix 
-an of weak personal names. Other names, such as Bickley, 
Checkley, Calveley have 7 or y only in the older forms (e.g., 
Caloyleg, 1336, Chackileg, 1252, etc.). Edisbury shows 4 
similar development of the strong genitive -es: I also note 
Happisborough, in Norfolk, which occurs as H appesburgh in the 
Index to Charters and Rolls under the dates 1330 and 1403. 
This obviously contains as its first element the genitive of a 
strong personal name. 

One of the suggestions made by the editors of the Crawford 
Charters to explain this change is that the -i- may have arisen 
from the tendency of the South-Western dialects to add an i 
or y at the end of certain classes of words and especially between 
the two parts of compound place names. ‘They quote such 
pronunciation as Dartymoor and Foxydown (for Dartmoor and 
Foxdown) from Elworthy’s West Somerset Word-book. This 
does not seem to be entirely satisfactory in view of the fact 
that the change is so wide-spread and that the vowel obviously 
arises from the weak (or, in a few cases, the strong) genitive 
suffix. It may perhaps be due to a late strengthening of the 
unstressed syllable [a], and the quality of the vowel may possibly 
be due to the influence of the very common medial particle in 
place names, -ing-. The fact that the vowel sometimes appeats 
as 7, sometimes as ¢ (as in Calveley) and sometimes as w (as in 
Baguley) would tend to indicate that it arose from some 
indeterminate and unstressed sound, 

A few more striking phonetic developments in the dialectal 

spies a NEE ae oe ee Bed es es 
* Napier and Stevenson, op. cit., p. §t. 
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a 


ni cation of place names may he erertitned 
age fourtold development of Old English g tt 
} ire)? Tt appears (1) as / in Claughton Ibtovtn 
1 


First there 
back, open 
ced Clafton, 


» hire, etc.); Bargh (Barf), Old Ty 

“yan , ; glish be + Pe ace oy 

sa erin) Old English (et) heargum ; tees h a = 
‘ arg. 


im: © enced Bark); (3) as Middle En 

| pon Actin Siti Bios eral [ou] in 
as ttf] in Keighley (pronounced Keithley reiptsp, ran 
, Sec ndly there is the loss of v between vowels. This se 
a " chiefly before J, n, and r. Examples are : (1) sue 
« ae i pole (old pronunciation of Liverpool), Wartree. fox 
& a” ee), Terton (for Tiverton, Cheshire), Orton (for fons i, 

: “( ) before »: Damport (for Davenport, Cheshire ber 
suze of % to m due to the following 4), Abergainy (for 
re gavenny), Daneum (for Davenham), Raansum (for 
Rave ham); (3) before 1: Thealby (for Thevelby, Lincoln- 
shire). 

‘Thirdly, the very common vocalisation of / after o and a, 
“which seems to be common in most dialects. Hoburn and Hobeck 
i Holborn and Holbeck, Gowker and Owdem for Golcar and 
0 idham, Awvanley, Auger, aud Morpus, for Alvanley, Alsager, 


and Malpas are examples. 

+ athesis is exceedingly common. Bollington or Burlington 
for Bridlington, Classy for Calveshay, Ascrum for Askerne, 
Cor for Crostwight, Thrunsker for Thurnscoe, illustrate this 
process. 

; Oth er common phonetic developments are the loss of the 
initial consonants of final syllables when unstressed ; for instance, 


-ik for “wick, eth and —oth for —worth, —le for hill and well, -ery 
for worthy. ‘Thus, Cromwell Bottom, in Nottinghamshire, is pro- 
nounced Crummall Bottom, just as Irish people always pronounce 


the ame of Cromwell as Cromel. 


We id 


The letter h is much less used in the dialects than in standard 


* The pronunciations which follow are chiefly from Hope’s Dialectal 
a Place-Nomenclature. 
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English ; in fact, in most dialects it is rarely heard. Conse. 
quently place names ending in s+/am are not pronounced as 
-shem, which is really a spelling pronunciation, but, after 
normal loss of A remain as -sem, -zent. ‘Thus Frodsham and 
Ledsham in Cheshire are locally called [frotsom] or [frodzam] and 
[edsam]. Eynsham, near Oxford, was called [ensom] and so on, 

Dialectal development of place names seem to abound in 
curious examples of popular etymology. I can only give one 
or two examples of this interesting class of phenomena. Hook 
Norton, in Oxfordshire, is locally known as Hog’s Norton. 
Camden says, curiously enough, that “to be born at Hoo 
Norton became a proverb to denote rudeness and ill-breeding.”” 
The place spelt Nutshalling in Hampshire is called Nursling, 
while according to Hope, Marylebone was formerly known a 
Marrowbone. 

I have now attempted rapidly to do two things—to give 
brief account of place-name study and to show its connectio 
with dialect work. ‘The time at my disposal has, I am afraid 
not allowed a very adequate treatment of either part of m 
subject, but I trust that some of the things I have said ma 
perhaps have aroused a little interest in a branch of study, so 
much neglected and withal so fascinating, as the origin of th 


names which are borne by the towns, villages, and hamlets o 
our countryside. 


Che 
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